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FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
The Voice of Deeds. 

There is a voice in all our actions, and 
one, too, that is said to speak ‘louder 
than words.’ It is at least more surely 
truthful than words, and therefore more 
reliable. It is the exact utterance of faith; 
and I am led to think that it is the only 
voice that ever reaches from earth to heav- 
en. I know the question, ‘He that 
formed the ear, shall he not hear?’ must 
assuredly be answered in the affirmative; 
yet from what we comprehend of spirit 
we do not attribute to it organs that are 
affected with material things, although 
the mechanism of the ear displays in its 
maker an intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of sound, and an adaptation thereto. 
So his acquaintance is equally intimate 
with the thoughts and intents of the 
heart; evidently hearing silence as well as 


speech. 

That was a remarkable expression with 
which the angel addressed Abraham when 
he stayed his hand from slaying his son. 
It was after he had stretched forth his 
hand to take the knife, that the angel 
said to him, ‘ Now I know that thou fear- 
est God, seeing that thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thy only son from me.’ As 
though it was uncertain, even unto God, 
before this proof was given. And while we 
admit that ‘God seeth the end from the 
beginning,’ may we not conclude, that 
there was not only no evidence exhibited 
before, that such fear was in him, but fur- 
ther, that such fear was actually not in 
him, until this trial called him up to the 
possession of it. We cannot suppose 
that God’s design was to increase his own 
knowledge by this transaction, but in real- 
ity to ripen Abraham’s faith inte perfect 
fruit. We often purpose to do certain 
things that appear to be desirable, but 
sometimes fail to carry out that purpose 
into outward action. The purpose of the 
heart is good, but all its goodness is lost 
in the want ot executive power. We say 
by our purpose, that a certain grace, or 
trait of character is in us; but our after 
act belies the word and proves it false.— 
With the purpose strong within us, we 
feel as if the thing was won; but little 
do we know what fiery ordeals may await 
that purpose; and only just so fast and 
far as we pass these ordeals, do we know 
what is in truth within ns. All our good- 
ness may be like the morning cloud and 
the early dew. 

Noah is called a ‘ preacher of righteous- 


of Noah into a mere sermonizer, when it 
is written that the building of the ark 
was the act by which he ‘condemned 
the world, and became heir of the righteous 
ness which is by faith?’ This stupendous 
work was his loudest preaching, for by it, 
his ‘ fear’ was made manifest unto all._— 
No mere declaration of the lip could have 
condemned the world, had it not produced 
in Noah the ‘fear’ that ‘moved’ him to 
action in their sight. ‘Show me thy faith 
without thy works,’ said the apostle; but 
this is no easy thing to do. It is what 
Abraham or Noah never attempted.— 
Much easier, and more natural is the task 
that the apostle chose; ‘ to show his faith 
by his works.’ This is one of our invol- 
untary actions. Indeed faith itself un- 
feigned, may be called an act—the spirit’s 
repose on the bosom of a superior—an act 
which God must feel. So, to submit ‘ your- 
selves one to another,’ is an act more sub- 
limely great than to wield a sceptre. 

. In the same still, silent voice of mighty 
acts, God speaks to us. His providences 
around us speak, sometimes in tongues 
that need interpretation, requiring on 
our part prayerful and watchful atten- 
tion. But within our hearts is the Holy 
of Holies where he desires to commune 
with us. Here he invites us to meet him, 
and here his mightiest acts are wrought. 
‘God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands;’—the plow hath passed under the 
foundations of that old temple where his 
‘glory’ was visible. But even while that 
temple stood, the Son of man had not 
where to lay his head. It was no home 
for him; but if ‘any man hear his voice, 
and open the door,’ there he will enter, 
and there he will dwell. 

The moral which these thoughts sug- 
gest, is this; that we should never shrink 
from trials that may come in our way, 
nor seek to shun them; but rather con- 
sider them as God’s voice to us, calling 
us up to higher attainments, to the ‘ stat- 
ure of men in Christ Jesus.’ Nota voice 
of anger, as the shrinking flesh would 
feign believe, but of kindness and mercy, 
displaying a father’s love and desire to 
lead us up the path our Savior led. It 
was the voice of affliction that taught 
David the statutes of the Lord, and he 
regarded them as tender mercies, and 
evidences of the faithfulness of God.— 
‘It is good for me that I have been afflic- 
ted that I might learn thy statutes.’ It 
is when we can recognize the voice of 
God in his dealings with us, and listen 
with glad hearts, that afflictions cease to 
be grievous, and trials become only bless- 
ed opportunities of advancement. This 
prayer ef David’s should ever be ours : 
“Try me, and know my thoughts; and 
see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and Jead me in the way everlasting.” — 
Not in proud presumption should this 
prayer be made, that nothing wrong will 
be discovered by the search; but with an 
earnest purpose, that the truth as it is may 
be known, and every wicked way destroy- 
ed. It is not by our promises nor by our 
purposes, but by our acts that we shall 
be known unto God. The servant who 
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ness;’ but can we narrow down our ideas 


said ‘I go, sir,’ but went not, was classed 


below him who refused, and afterwards 
obeyed. The true heart’s aspiration is 
after that acquaintance and fellowship 
with God which consist in noble deeds,— 
a state in which it can respond to the 
high calls of God in a manner worthy of 





its high calling. H. N. L. 
Verona, August, 1853. 
True Method of seeking Good. 


Our whole life may become a worship, 
when in the spirit of faith and submis- 
sion we adopt the principle which reigns 
in heaven, that all enjoyment comes by 
the providence and will of God. To il- 
lustrate the operation of this law upon 
the passions: Suppose a man’s heart is 
strongly moved for a desirable object, and 
then the truth of the above formula 
comes clearly before his mind, Now in- 
stead of seeking directly the thing desired, 
his interest will lead him to seek the fa- 
vor of God. Thus his passion becomes 
double-geared ; that is, fastened, not only 
on the specific good, but also fastened 
beyond it on God; and consequently the 
stronger his specific love, the more carn- 
est he will be to please God. The sim- 
plistic power of passion would lead him to 








use immediate, direct force for the attain- 
ment of his object; but the plan of com- 
plex machinery, which faith introduces, 
leads him to turn his back on the object, 
and his face towards God, as the only 
way of obtaining it. God holds in his 
hands the threads of all events—has at 
command providential arrangements— 
spiritual instincts, and a variety of means 
for making us know and do his will; and 
it is certain that all the real gratification 
of our nature, must come at last through 
the direct will of God, Every passion, 
rightly managed, will lead us to God; 
enlightened self-love will guard this union, 
and will give us an abhorrence of every 
thing that obstructs our vision of him, 
or our loyalty to him. It will be found 
perfectly demonstrable that any influence 
or seduction of present pleasure, which 
goes to obstruct our relations to God, is 
suicidal, and really goes to defeat itself. 
So long asa person is pulled by direct 
force of attachment to any or all the ob- 
jects of life, he can have no real comfort with 
them, for God has a power in the case 
which he does not exert in our favor, un- 
til we set our face toward him. 

This double-gearing of the passions is 
a thing that may be easily understood.— 
In order to bring it about, let the truth 
sink in our hearts—let us gather up all 
our past experience until the fact becomes 
part of our existence—that the only way 
by which we can have any comfort of the 
passions, is to let them spend their whole 
force in binding us to God. Then his 
first great law, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart,’ becomes per- 
fectly simple and natural. 

That force of the heart which takes 
God into partnership with all its desires, 
will work naturally, and in this way: 
Whatever of value or beauty a person 
may see, conceive of, or aspire unto, he 
will say in his heart, This comes from 








God, the source of all beanty. However 








the value may seem to lie in the thing 
itself, still this appearance is but the re- 
flection of God’s goodness. The true way 
then to possess it, is by seeking fellowship 
with the source. Thus the motive force 
once started, is always present, renewing 
the process in the mind. 





The Inner World. 

Apprehending the Second Coming and 
the existenve of the Primitive church, is 
a matter of discovery, as you would dis- 
cover any other fact. It implies indeed 
such faithfulness to the truth, and ear- 
nestness and determination to believe the 
truth, as only can agree with a good char- 
acter. But the thing to be believed is 
just as simple a matter of fact as the dis- 
covery of a new continent. The heavenly 
church may be conceived of as a new con- 
tinent, the existence of which has lately 
been discovered. When a real belief in 
that continent begins to work in the 
world, it will be the great victory of the 
spirit over the flesh, and the end of the 
devil’s kingdom. We cannot do a better 
thing for ourselves or for the world, than 
to gaze with all our souls into the cloud 
that received Christ. I believe that 
there is actual substance and form, and 
solidity and power, of persons and things 
that cannot be seen with the outward 
eye, and that can be seen with the in- 
ward eye; and that it is not altogether 
a mere matter of voluntary revelation on 
God’s part, but we can cultivate our sen- 
ses till we perceive these things in a nat- 
ural way. Our business is now, (not af- 
ter death,) to find our way into that 
world, and connect ourselves with it. It 
is the distinct characteristic of the career 
of Christ in this world, that you never 
find him losing sight of that inner world ; 
he acted all the time in the presence of 
it. That was the real, actual world to 
him, and this outer world was the dreamy 
world ; and yet he behaved correctly 
with reference to this world. Read the 
gospels through, and you will see that 
that was the difference between him and 
all other men—the external state was to 
him the world of dreams, and his world of 
realities was that in which he was in the 
presence of the Father. He was always 
awake to that world. 

He sent the Spirit upon his disciples 
to train their senses till they were wide 
awake to that world, and set his Second 
Coming before them as a lure—an entice- 
ment. He set before them all possible 
hopes and all possible fears to persuade 
them to wake themselves interiorly.— 
And now, it will require all the machinery 
that God can raise, to get the world into 
the true action of interior discovery, there 
is so much unbelief and death-like drow- 
siness in regard to the matter—Home- 


Talk. 





Type of the Atonement. 

Paul draws a very interesting compar- 
ison, in the 9th chapter of Hebrews, be- 
tween the entrance of the High Priest in- 
to the ‘holy of holies’ to make an atone- 
ment for the sins of the people, according 
to the Jewish ritual, and the death of 
Christ, when he entered into the pres- 
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ence of his Father with the sacrifice of|breast;’ and it is true, that without 


his own blood. The comparison is made | Christ, “ man never is, but always to be, 


more beautiful and interesting by refer- 


ing back to the 16th chapter of Leviticus, 


where the law concerning that part of 
There we} you rest. 


the temple-service is given. 


|blest.” Christ had his eye on this state 


| of things, when he uttered those words of 
‘comfort,— Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 


Take my yoke upon you, and 


find that the high priest was to take two|learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 


bd . 
goats, and choose by lot, one for a sin-of- 
for a ‘scape-goat.’ He was then to offer a 
bullock for his own sins, and with its blood 


people and for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. Being now, as it were sancti- 
fied, he was to return from within the vail, 
and to confess over the scape-goat “all the 
iniquity of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, put- 
ting them upon the head of the goat, and 
to send him away by the hands ofa fit 
man into the wilderness: and the goat 
shall bear upon him all their iniquities in- 
to a land not inhabited.” The scape-goat 
was accounted an unclean animal, and the 
man that carried him into the wilderness 
was to wash his clothes and bathe his 
flesh before he returned to the camp. 

All the particulars of this emblem, 
were fulfilled in the great transaction 
of the Atonement, which it was insti- 
tuted to typify. The goat of sin-offer- 
ing may be understood to represent the 
human nature of Christ—that part of 
him which suffered; and his divine na- 
ture, which laid it on the altar, is repre- 
* sented by the high priest. Thus ‘being 
come an High Priest of good things to 
come, . not by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood, he entered 
in once into the holy place—into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us;’ and from that holy of holies 
he apyeared the second time ‘ without 
sin,’ 

We refer the figure of the scape-goat 
to Satan. When Christ returned from 
the presence of his Father, the iniquities 
of his people were washed from them,and 
laid on the head of Satan, their author, 
and he was cast out of heaven. We find 
an account of this transaction in the 12th 
of Revelations. 
Judaism, is there brought to view as bear- 
ingaman-child, (the Primitive church,) 
who was caught up to God and his throne 


A woman, representing 


—-according to the promise of Christ to 
that church, that at his Second Coming 
they should sit with him on his throne, 
and rule the nations. (See Matt. 19: 28, 
Luke 53: 29, 30, 1 Cor. 6: 2, 3, Rev. 2: 
26, 27, and 3:21.) When this event, 
referred to in Heb. 9: 24—28, as Christ’s 
return from the holy of holies, had taken 
place, “‘ there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
prevailed not: neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. And the 
great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the devil, and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world.” Here was the 
casting out of the scape-goat into the 
wilderness. D. 
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Rest in Christ. 

An uneasy, restless spirit is the com- 
mon lot of all—a continual thirst and 
hankering for something they do not pos- 
sess. Dissatistied with the present, they 
reach forward into the future—plan new 
enterprises, and engage in new schemes. 


‘heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 

ering for the people to the Lord, the other | souls,” : — s 

‘ jof God, so this unquenchable desire for 

happiness, ever springing up within us, is 
| of divine origin. 

and that of the first goat, enter the holy | 

. awaka 3} » Mikamace ?? 

of holies, and make an atonement for the | I awake in thy likeness. . 

isage he does not appear to have reference 


As man was made in the image 


David says, “‘I shall be satisfied when 
In this pas- 


to the death of the body, as many suppose, 
but to the period when he should awake 
from the sleep of sin, and, by the power 
of Christ’s resurrection and union with 
his life, be changed into his likeness — 
The carnal mind is not capable of any real 
enjoyment—it is like the troubled sea, 
whose waters continually cast up mire 
and dirt. As there is none good but one, 
and that is God, so there is none happy 
but one; and the only possibility of our 
ever reaching the goal of perfect and per- 
petual happiness, is implied in those words 
of Christ, “Come unto me.” “ Behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we 
are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit ot 
the Lord.” EY. J. 
Oneida, August, 1853. 
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The Money Influence again. 

In a previous article upon this subject, we took 
into view but a small part of the territory over 
which the money power bears sway. We now 
propose to consider more particularly, the spheres 
of literature and religion. To say that the cleri- 
cal function is estimated by dollars and cents— 
actually bought and sold in the religious market, 
may sound harsh and disrepectful ; but what else, 
pray, can be made of it, so long as clergymen, as 
a general thing, sell their services to the society 
that offers them the largest salary? This is an 
undeniable fact, whatever may be said in exten- 
uation of it. Perhaps clergymen, however, should 
be classed with the literati, as they are valued 
among the popular sects for their literary and 
scholastic abilities, rather than on the ground of 
spirituality. So we will pass directly to the lit- 
erary field. 

We first look at journalism, or newspaperdom, 
And what do we find here? Free and _untram- 
meled thought and expression, without fear or 
favor? Farfrom it. No slaveholder, no Red-riy- 
er Legree, exercises more arbitrary power oyer 
the unhappy slave, than the money-power exerci- 
In order to see the interior 
working of a daily journal, let us step into its 
office a moment. Here come A, B, and C, with 
advertisements to be inserted—price so much for 
so many lines, cash in advance. Cash comes down, 
and the advertisements go into print. Ten to one, 
they prove to be some quack-medicine story, which 
the editor knows is a humbug, or a first-rate no- 
tice of some professional knave and impostor, or 
the monstrous puffs of rival tradesmen, emulating 
each other in the game of brag. “No matter; it is 
not our business to look to the character of adver- 
tisements. We print them as they come, and get 
our pay for it; and the public must look out in 
regard to their truth. The only discrimination 
we are required to use, is, to keep out such gross 
immoralities as will injure the circulation of our 
paper.” Then to increase the circulation and popu- 
larity of their journals—editors are offering good 
prices for all sorts of news, interesting items of 
all descriptions, and correspondence from all parts. 
Employment is also given to literary gentlemen 
in writing editorials, and other articles; paying 
them a stipulated price. Here we see journalism 


ses over the Press. 


jobbing in the ranks of finance and speculation as 


sordidly as the lowest tradesman. 

And not only is the Press sold into the ser- 
vice of mammon, but men of genius, of letters— 
original thinkers and writers, have been carried 
into bondage to serve the almighty dollar.— 
It was once maintained that literary geniuses 
were under a kind of divine inspiration, and the 
thought of exercising their talents in obedience to 





“Hope springs eternal in the human 


mammon—receiving money for the fruit of their 





inspiration, was deemed sacrilege. But the mighty 
have fallen, and now these divinities are as obe- 
dient to the money power, as a paddy who carries 
his hod. 

But not satisfied with a victory over the litera- 
ry sphere, his worship the dollar majesty, has had 
the audacity to take possession of the Rappings 
and kindred spiritualisms. At the beginning of 
these new openings into the world of spirits, as al- 
so in the case of Mesmerism, hierophants affirmed 
that any ofler ofmoney or pay, was making gain of 


godliness which would offend their spiritual mes- | 
sengers, and so stop communication from them. | 


But that time has gone by, and the spirits have 
‘knocked under’ after all, to the business arrange- 
ments of this world, and instead of proclaiming 
us at the first, ‘come and buy without money and 
without price,’ you will find that such desirable 
information as you may want, can’t be had with- 
out paying your dollar or more, according to the 
quantity you order. 

Possibly some who are unacquainted with our 
history and principles, might be disposed to fling 
back our criticism into our own teeth, and say to 
us, ‘Are you not working for pay, and serving 
the money-power?’ We reply most firmly that 
instead of serving, or in any way yielding to the 
claims and power of money, we are indebted to 
our faithfulness to Christ’s position and princi- 
ples, in resisting that power, for all the worldly 
valuables that we have used, and at present pos- 
The terms upon which our publications 
have been offered to all, from the issuing of the 
Witness in 1837, down to the semi-weekly Cir- 
cular of the present time, are unimpeachable wit- 
nesses of the freedom of our press from the 
shackles of the money tyrant. And as printing 
has been, and will continue to be, our main func- 


Sess. 


tion—offering our mental fruitfulness without 
money and without price—this mustard-seed free- 
dom of the press is a pledge of its complete re- 
demption from the power of mammon. —G. _¢. 





A Verdict Necessary. 

The question for the Millerites to settle is, 
whether Miller himself was right or wrong in his 
interpretations of Scripture. The question is not 
whether he was right in some things and wrong 
in others, but whether his foundation was sound, 
so that he was worthy of being trusted as a safe 
and authorized minister of the word of God. If 
it turns out that the man was wrong in his prem- 
ises—no matter what his claims to sincerity might 
have been personally—he is convicted of being a 
fulse apostle, and his commission at once falls to 
the ground. 

Supposing him to be wrong, then every individ- 
ual whose faith and experience have been moulded 
by his spirit and teachings, will have to go back, in 
their faithfulness to the truth of God, and render 
a verdict against him. There is one fact which 
renders such a verdict necessary, and we will men- 
tion it. 

Miller, in his account of his dealings with the 
Bible, (which we have often heard him relate,) 
used to say, that his standard of truth was, to 
know the meaning and be able to explain every 
text from Genesis to Revelations. Whether he 
pretended to effect this practically, we do not 
know; but so far as the prophecies, and the 
subject of the Second Coming of Christ were 
concerned, he did pretend to an assurance of 
understanding of them, and to having received a 
spiritual commission from God to interpret them. 
On this basis, he assumed the position and pro- 
claimed it world-wide, that the fulfillment of the 
prophecies would be finished, the Second Coming 
would take place, time would end, and the world 
be burnt with literal fire, in A. D. 1843. It is 
now A. D. 1853, and no such events have come to 
pass. Miller is therefore proved a false prophet, 
and no honest mind can resist that conviction. 

Such proof as this is sufficient, and so self-evi- 
dent that to some of our readers the statement of 
it may appear to be unnecessary, but a moment’s 
reflection will convince them to the contrary.— 
The spirit which attended Miller's ministrations 
was undeniably a powerful one. Invisible princi- 
palities of some kind manifestly sustained him 
during his career, and gave him access to multi- 
titudes of truth-seeking hearts. There was so 
much apparent plausibility about his reasoning, 
sincerity in his testimony, candor in his disposi- 
tion, and such a magnetism in his spirit, that the 
unfortified and unprejudiced would almost invari- 
ably be taken captive by his persuasions, Many 
men of mind and talent became his disciples, and 
at once entered the field to cobperate with him in 
the spread of his doctrines. We speak now par- 
ticularly of the period between 1840 and 1843. 
During those three years there was an enthusivsm 





and magic attending the excitement. considered 
either as a religion ora fanaticism, that has had nu 
parallel, at least within the last fifty years.— 
There was something about it wonderfully taking 
with the common people, and thousands of th« 
more deyoted in the churches for the time being 
yielded to its influence. 

The effect in many cases was, we admit, tem- 
porary. After the crisis of 1843 had passed, hun- 
dreds through shame and mortification attending 
such a deteat, renounced the whole thing; but 
withmany this was not the case. There are at this 
day thousands professedly devoted to Millerism, 
and the same principality that developed itself 
in ‘Father. Miller” holds possession of them.— 
It is of such that we at this time, more particular- 
ly speak. ‘A yail is upon their heart. Never- 
theless, when it shall turn to the Lord the vail 
shall be taken away.’ But in turning to the 
Lord, we know from experience, that Millerisim 
if not Miller himself will have to be submitted tu 
the fires of judgment as only * wood, hay, and stub- 
ble” This done, Millerites will be prepared to 
believe and appreciate the New Testament doc 
trine of the Second Coming of Christ as it is.— 
This is our hope for them. H. W. B. 





Chance for a New Pathy. 

Tobacco is called a ‘slow poison’—so is tea ; 
and putting all men’s opinions together there are 
a thousand and one slow poisons at least. Cof- 
fee, liquors, feather beds, late hours, late meals, 
&e., &c., are under this stigma. According to one 
physiological theory or another, there is searcely 
a human being who is not virtually committing 
suicide. A great variety of habits are pronounced 
suicidal, and longevity is ascribed to the opposite 
habits. We have our doubts whether a thorough 
examination of facts would establish one of the 
laws of longevity, that common physiologists lay 
down—whether it would be found, for instance, 
that men who chew tobacco are shorter-lived on 
an average than those who eschew it, or whether 
the lovers of tea and coffee love their lives less 
than those who drink water. 

Sensuality and gross propensities are bad, but 
they are not confined to any particular habits,— 
Grahamism is a very sensual course of life with 
many; and refined temperaments are quite as 
likely to love tea and coffee, and tobacco even, 
(so far as we observe,) as any class. 

The Bible connects longevity with certain hab- 
its of a different kind from any we have mentien- 
ed. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long, in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’ Here long life is promised to 
the hahit of filial obedience. Another Bible rule 
is this: ‘He that will love life and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak no guile.’ We are persuaded that 
the vices of the tongue are by far more injurious 
to health than the vices of the palate or stomach. 

We think fact and philosophy would carry us 
out in saying, that more persons talk themselves 
to death than drink themselves to death. There 
is more debility, exhaustion, depression of the sys- 
tem, produced by over-working the tongue, than 
any other member—more injury to health from 
talk in excessive quantities and of bad qualities, 
than from all the ‘slow poisons’ put together.— 
Gossiping habits are more suicidal than tea drink- 
ing. Perhaps, after all, tea owes its bad reputa- 
tion to being so often in company with gossip—it 
takes the whipping that belongs to its associate. 

Many texts might be quoted in point. Jame: 
says the tongue is a deadly poison—it is a fire— 
it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
course of nature. Christ says, ‘Not that which 
goeth into a man defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out,’ and the tongue is the gate that opens 
out of the heart. On the other hand, Solomon 
says that ‘a wholesome tongue is a tree of life.’ 

If some Hygienist would take these principles 
about the tongue, and make them the basis of a 
system, or pathy, it is certain to us he could pro- 
duce facts and statistics in overwhelming array, 
to prove that life and health are in the power of 
this ‘ member.’ H. 





==" Singer says at the close of his book of 


instructions, that it is to be distinctly understood 
that if his sewing machine does not do good work, 


the fault is not in the machine, but in the want of 


understanding and good wanagement in the opera- 
tor, for it has been demonstrated that the machine 
is capable of doing good work. Now in regard to 
salvation by Jesus Christ, a similar proclamation 
might be made—that if the gospel of the resurrec- 
tion does not save people from sin, it is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the fault is not in the gos- 
pel, but is to be attributed to some mistaken view 
of it, or to some mismanagement in its applica- 
tion; for it was demonstrated 1300 years agu that 
the gospel is fitted to do good work,—to save from 
sin and death—to sanctify soul and body. 
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The News. for the present from repelling it by force, with 
.M. Vicror Consiperanr sails to day in} the earnest wish that the difficulty may yet be 
the steamship Washington, for Europe. He has settled by negotiation, without compromising the 
recently returned from an exploring tour, with integrity and independence of Turkey. 
Mr. Brisbane, in Texas, where it is proposed to| 
found a colony of his countrymen. We understand | rious, he having been suffering for some time from 
jasthma and general debllity. He is 61 years of 
lage, and his death—in case of such an event—it is 


...-The Pope’s health is reported. to be preca- 


he goes to Europe expecting to proceed with this 
enterprise, and will return to this country in the | 
| thought will be the signal of important movements 


you.’ ‘ Blessed. are ye, when men. shall.re-| {he same thing as when individuals take 
vile you, and persecute you, and say all | ypon themselves.to right their own, wrongs 
manner of evil against you falsely for my | in civil matters. Ifa person owes you a 
name’s sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding | debt and refuses to.pay it, passion prompts 
glad ; for great is your reward in heaven.’ /you to help yourself the best way you can;. 

M3, ROME. | but the judicial authority interferes and 


Cambridge, Vt., Aug., 1853. : ; 
| requires you to. hold still and let the law 














course of a year. 


..The heat for several days past has been 


‘ - . 
oppressive, the thermometer ranging from 80 to | 


95 degrees, and for short periods rising higher 
even than 95. Deaths axe frequent from sun- 
strokes and excessive heat. Yesterday (Friday) 
twenty deaths of this kind were reportee in New 
York. 

..Some itemizer in the Tribune, commenting 
on the weather, closes with the mysterious an- 
nouncement, that ‘such high and continuous heat, 
in our atmosphere, has an immediate connection 
with a disturbed state of the earth.’ 
this prophet mean ? 

..Nine hundred and fifty deaths from the 
Yellow fever occurred. at New Orleans, during 
the first week in August, and according to the 
last dispatches the epidemic was still on the 
increase. 


....A pleasing evidence of the growing frater- 


nal feeling between the citizens of the United | 


Stutes and England, was lately exhibited at a 
meeting of English Seamen, at Hartlepool, Eng- 
land—held on account of some obnoxious laws a- 
bout to be passed. by Parliament, which they con- 
sidered oppressive and injurious in their charac- 
ter. The speakers declared that if the bill pass- 
ed, they, as a last resort, would forsake their 
country, and come across the Atlantic “to a land 
ready to receive them, where the English sailor 
was respected—was better fed and lodged, and paid 
for his work at sea—and was not disowned, but 
received as a citizen at home. [Cheers.]” A hope 
was also expressed, “‘that the British flag and that 
of the United States might yet wave side by side ; 
and that if British seamen were forced to leave 
their country, it would only be to return and re- 
model it on a greater, freer, and juster basis than 
was possible under its present misgovernment.” 
..Two shocking rail-road accidents within 
the week—one last Tuesday on the Camden and 
Amboy road, the other yesterday, on the Provi- 
dence and Worcester road, both of which, resulted 
The accident was the same 
Trains running 


in serious fatality. 
in both cases, and is briefly told. 
in opposite directions—something happens that 
one is a little out of time—they reach a curve 
where nothing can be seen ahead, and there they 
come together—smash. ‘The engineers jump off 
in time to escape, but the passengers take their 
chance in a grand undistinguishable wreck of cars 
and baggage, with an accompaniment of flying 
splinters, and jets of hot water and steam. The 
thing is all over in a moment, and there is nothing 
to do but to find out who is alive, and to report 
the killed and wounded. By the Tuesday’s col- 
jision four were killed and several wounded; by 
that of yesterday, fifteen lost their lives and siaty 
were wounded. It would seem to be inexcusable 
to run trains into eacl, other in this way; it is 
no accident in the proper sense of the word, but 
is a matter within the knowledge and under the 
control of those who assume the management— 
and they caunot escape the responsibility. Proba- 
bly a due regard for the safety of passengers would 
dictate that no road should be allowed to be 
opened without « double track. 

.According to official announcements from 
Venezuela, the Government troops have defeated 
the insurgent forces, and the President expresses 
confidence that the rebellion will be speedily put 
down, 

....The bad state of feeling between Bolivia 
and Peru, which we have heretofore noticed, 
continues, and seems likely to result in war.— 
Peru has seized the Port of Cobija, the only Bo- 
livian seaport, we believe, on the Pacific coast, 
and the Bolivian Government has interdicted all 
communication with Peru, either commercial, per- 
sonal, or epistolary, and called on the people to 
prepare for war. is 

....Another circumstance, similar to the Koss- 
ta affair at Smyrna, has since occurred at Bey- 
root—the American Consul having rescued an- 
other Hungarian and his family from the .Austri- 
ans, who had seized them. The particulars are 
not yet reported. 

....The Turkish Government has formally and 
openly protested against the occupation of the 
Danubian provinces by the Russian army, con- 


What does | 


| among the radicals of Italy. 
} 


| of the rebellion; and indicate a kindly feeling among 
|the rebels toward foreigners. They have taken 
| the seaport of Amoy, and are said to threaten 
‘Canton. They express a desire to trade in all ar- 
lticles except opium. he visit of Sir George 
| Bonham, the British Consul, to the insurgents at 
| Nankin, seems to have hada good effect, as it 
|gave them to understand the friendly position of 
| foreign Governments towards their movement. 
<= neil alas iadaainaas 

=x A brother Rditor from the country in- 
forms us that he has nearly all his type set by 
women, in this manner: He takes a part of his 
cases into his dwelling, where his wife and sister 
set up two thirds of his paper, and he takes the 
matter over on the galley to his office, where it is 
made up and printed.— Tribune. 
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Righteousness always Persecuted. 

Men speak of this as an age of glorious 
gospel light and liberty; a time when, 
with this nation especially, alt have free- 
dom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, with none 
to molest or make afraid. They pray, too, 
for the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth; a time when righteousness 
shall cover the earth as the waters do the 
sea. With such privileges and aspira- 
tions, it would seem natural to suppose, 
that any attempt to carry out practically 
the great principles of that kingdom and 
the gospel of Christ, would meet with 
universal favor ; or at least, that any- 
thing like opposition and persecution 
would be far from those who are thus 
enlightened and aspiring. 

But we have reason to know that such 
is not the case. Every believer in Christ, 
who has accepted and confessed him a 
Savior from selfishness, has found it as 
true now as it was in Paul’s time, that 
‘they who will live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution;’ and that not from 
those only who make no pretension to 
faith in Christ, but often from those who 
profess better things. 

This may appear strange at first, but 
the cause for it is to be found in the fact 
that mankind are, by almost universal 
admission and consent, in the pit of sel- 
fishness and sin. It is true that a part 
have a ‘hope’ of getting out sometime 
‘between now and never :’ but their hope 
avails them but little, so long as it fails 
to eradicate selfishness from their hearts. 


With selfishness in all its forms the 





gospel of Christ is directly at war; and 
we cannot expect that with men of selfish 
hearts such sayings as these of Christ’s 
will find any more favor now, than they 
did when he uttered them: ‘ Whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple; ‘If 
any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple ; 
‘My mother and my brethren are those 
who hear the word of God and do it.’ 
With this view of the subject, we may 
take comfort from these words of Christ ; 
‘If ye were of the world, the world would 
love his own ; but because ye are not of 
the world, but I have chosen you out of 





sidering it a declaration of war; but will refrain 


the world, therefore the world hateth 





by night, tend to make people cross and 


Hints for the Hot Weather: 'do you justice. 


The season of dog-days, (now upon us,) 
is a time when various causes contribute: 
to inflame human nature, both physically 
and spiritually. It isa portion of the year 
when persons are most likely to give them- 
selves up to material sensations and pur- 
suits, and least likely to be reflective and | 
spiritually minded. The heat and mus- 
ketoes, and many vexations by day and 


irritable. The feeling that prevails is very 
well expressed by Pope: 


‘reference to the smallest affairs. 


The same principle is 
carried out in the kingdom of God, with 
The 
sovereign power and public interest comes. 
between individuals in respect to all of- 
fenses, and the individual has nothing to 
do in asserting his own rights, and correc- 
ting offenders—the government is to right 
all wrongs, and secure justice in every 
case; and if we are good citizens we shalt 
refer all our wrongs.to the action of the 
government, and never take justice inte 


our own hands, It is this principle of, 


“Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said: | faith, that recognizes God as a ruler reign- 


Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick, I’m dead. 
The dog-star rages, and ‘tis past a doubt 
All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out.” 


People are inclined to feel languid and 
dull, and at the same time impatient and 
choleric. On the whole, it is a time of 
special opportunity for giving and taking 
offense. 

It is a good time then, for the cultiva- 
tion of charity. Indeed, dog-days may | 
be called ‘good growing weather,” for 
this prime virtue. Charity will come for- 
ward wonderfully, if we let the influences 
of this season, have their proper effect.— 
Now is the time, in che midst of tempta- 
tion, to learn not to be ‘ easily provoked,’ 
to study the things which make for peace. 
‘Blessed are the peace-makers.’ It is 
the time to possess ourselves with the de- 
termination not to give offense, or take 
offense. It is a good time for self-exam- 
ination—for every one to ask himself,— 
Have I any quarrel with God or man ? 
am I chafing other folks, or being chafed 
by them 2? Am I cross? no matter whe- 
ther I am in a positive quarrel—am I out 
of humor? It isa good time to believe 
in Christ as able to say to the winds and 
waves of passion, ‘ Peace, Be still’ We 
know there isan almighty power of peace 
in Christ, and that he can produce in 
every bosom, a perfect calm in spite of 
all causes of irritation. 

One good rule by which to examine 
ourselves is this: The wrong spirit is one 
in which persons are dull and careless 
about giving offense, and sensitive and 
quick to take offense. The right spirit 
is the reverse. It is wide-awake to avoid 
giving offense, and quite obtuse and un= 
mindful in regard to taking offense. 

Carelessness about giving offense is as 
bad a fault as irritability of temper: we 
should be as enthusiastic in our determi- 
nation not to be the occasion of ill nature 
in others as we are not to let any thing 
make us ill-natured. 

One great persuasive to peace is this, 
that as the children of God we can afford 
to be peaceable. No man can do us wrong, 
or deprive us of our rights; we have per- 
fect security of justice in God; he will see 
that every man is rewarded according to 
his works, and turn every thing to the 
account of our happiness in the long run 


To be jealous and quarrelsome is a sign ot |Vidual sovereigns, have a pacification of 


poverty. It is a sign that a person is 
limited in his possessions, and does not 
feel secure of what he has; and this makes 
him on the alert to resist all encroach- 
ments, and exact every iota that is his 
due. A spirit of resentment implies want 








of confidence in God. It is in its nature’ 


ing over us, and delivers up all wrongs 
to Him to be righted, that constitutes 
true civilization. In view then of our re- 
lations to God and his government, there 
is good, and constant and all-powerful 
reason for being gentle and peaceable 
with all men. 

Another persuasive to peace, is, that 
we cannot afford to be quarrelsome. Per- 
haps we have just cause for indignation ; 
but it is to our own loss that we indulge 
in it. It isa great loss to part with our 
good nature. If we are wronged, so 
much the more reason why we should not 
wrong ourselves by suffering the torment 
of fretfulness and evil thinking to get 
possession of us. Does.any one envy Jo- 
nah’s feelings, when he said, ‘I do well 
to be angry, even unto death?’ What if 
he could claim it asa right? It was only 
such a right as one has to burn his own 
finger. A wise man will resist tempta- 
tions to resentment and ill-nature, just as 
he would avoid the cholera or fever. Heat 
of spirit, is as distressing as heat of blood, 
—and because there is some natural cause 
for inflammation is no comfort in either 
case. If a musketoe stings you on the face. 
it is provoking, but you do not want to give 
it such a slap as to make your nose bleed. 
You would lose more blood in that way 
than many mosketoes could rob you of. 
There is a great deal of such kind of folly 
in taking offense. 

The ferry-boat pilots on the East river 
ure a good example for us, With ves- 
sels of all kinds constantly crossing their 
path, they still sueceed in avoiding colli- 
sions. ‘Fhey look out for both parties, 
and never stand for right-—-rmg the 
bell, and stop the engine, if there is 
any danger ahead. We may consider 
ourselves individually as pilots of boats, 
and keep in view the damage that will be 
done by collision—damage that will be in 
no wise mitigated by the question of jus- 
tice. Suppose a vessel runs down upon 
us, and we have a perfect right to dash 
into it, it will still cost more than it will 
come to—we had better stop our engine, 
back if necessary, and let the other keep 
its course. 

In the midst of these days of ‘ wars 
and rumors of wars,’ let us each as indi- 


our foreign relations. Let each one say 
to himself, ‘ As far as I am concerned the 
time has come when the Lord’s house 
shall be established upon the tops of the 
mountains, and men shall beat their 
swords into plow-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
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up eo | against nation, iaithoe shall 
they learn war any more.’ We are each 
of us a nation, and we can set going that 
Millennial doctrine and practice in respect 
to ourselves in all our relations immedi- 
ately—and that will make a good begin- 
ning for the world. 

The only way that the Millennium will 
ever come, will be by individuals resolving 
it shall come in themselves. Let ws begin 
now, if the rest of the world do not get 
ready these two hundred years—let us 
beat our swords into plow-shares, and 
learn the art of peace. Let us gain that 
state among ourselves where we can avoid 
offenses in both ways, in giving and taking 

—and we shall affect all mankind. Get 

the almighty power of peace once fairly 
born into the world, and it will influence 
the counsels of kings and cabinets — 
Home- Talk. 


LE a 
Taming Wild Maggie, 
ORIGIN OF THE DAY-SCHOOL OF THE HOUSE 
oF INDUSTRY. 
(By Lucian Burleigh.) 

When Mr. Pease first opened his work-shop on 
the Five Points, in New York City, before the 
House of Industry was thought of, he was often 
annoyed by a young, ragged, and barefooted beg- 
gar girl. Many times a day would she thrust her 
head in at the door, and shout, “Oh, you old 
turn-coat Protestant !” or other equally impudent 
language. 

Wild as a hawk, and fleet as a fawn, 
easy task to tame or even catch her. Persuasion 
and threatening were alike powerless. Mr. Pease 
determined to have her caught, as he deemed her 
fit for the House of Refuge. 

Accordingly, he placed a man behind the door, 
with instructions to seize her at all hazards. She 
soon appeared, and with the same wild roguish- 
ness uttered one of her saucy exclamations. Out 
sprang the man from his hiding-place ; quick as 
thought away bounded Maggie. ‘Then began the 
chase around the little park, up and down “ Cow 
Bay,” through the “Den of Thieves,’ through 
* Murderer’s Alley,” up to the garret of the “ Old 
Brewery,” down the muddy and rickety old stair- 
way to the dark cellar, and out to the street 
again. 

For nearly half an hour this exciting chase con- 
tinued. Five Points was all astir and in uproar. 
The policemen, who are ordinarily very quiet, par- 
took of the general excitement. “Rap, rap, rap,” 
went their clubs, up rose the “sarts,” and joined in 
the pursuit: but the girl outsped them all, like 
the mountain chamois. The special watchman 
came back in due time, panting like a hound from 
the chase. Scarcely was he seated, when Mag- 
gie’s saucy head popped in again, ‘and with her 
thumb upon her nose, she laughed out her impu- 
dent defiance. 

Time wore on, and Maggie continued to taunt 
the Missionary, and annoy him with her vile epi- 
thets, till her presence had become a grievous 
nuisance. Still Mr. Pease did not give her up as 
past redemption. 

One morning, bright and early, before tie hun- 
dred sewing-women came te their work, little 
Maggie appeared about the door of the Mission 
Room. 

“Maggie.” said Mr. Pease, “I want you to help 
me, and | will pay you if you will come and lay 
out cloth. buttons, and thread for me.” 

“May-be you think I'll come!” answered Maggie, 
derisively. 

“Certainly [ do, and I will pay you money to 
help me.” 

“Won’t you make a Protestant of me? won't 
you lick me? won’t you send me to the House of 
Refuge?” she hastily inquired. “Now, promise 
me, Mr. Pease, on your word and honor that you 
won't.” 

The promise was given, and Maggie came boldly 
in, saying, 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T have laid down a part of these shirts ; now [ 
want you to put two of these sleeves to each one— 
two sleeves to a shirt, you know.” 

She did it faithfully. 

“Now one collar to each.” 

She did that. 

“Now six gussets to each.” . 

She did it. 

“Now three buttons to each,” and so on; all of 
which she did correctly and quickly. . 

From this time she was generally the first to 
come in the morning, and none were more active 
than little Maggie. 

All day long she would wait at the room, help- 
ing the Missionary, and eating the bread and 
cake she thankfully received from his hand. 

One day little Maggie was idle, and Mr. Pease 
set her to playing school. This was @ happy sug- 
gestion, and the germ of one of the chief blessings 
and means of doing good on the Points—the day 
school. 

She gathered a few of the brightest and most 
amiable of the filthy crowd around the door, and 
ranging them about her, stick in hand, as the em- 
blem of her authority, with solemn face she open- 
ed her book and taught them their A, B, C. 

This proved a pleasant and profitable amuse- 
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it was no 


ment, and most of F Maggie's | leisure was thus 
spent, till she came to love the idea of a school 
very deeply. 

One morning she asked the Missionary— 

“Why can’t we have a school here for us all to 
go to?” 

And her reasons were ready, for she had thought 
it all over. 

“We poor children,” said she, “can’t go to the 
Ward Schools, because we are ragged and poor, 
and our fathers and mothers are drunkards.” 

The Missionary was forcibly struck by the in- 
teresting question, and the reason upon which it 
was urged, and instantly answered : 

“You shall have a school, Maggie; go carry the 
news to the children, and tell them that on such 
a day | will open a school for them,” 

With a heart overflowing full of glad emotions, 
she bounded away to carry the news to the garrets 
and cellars, alleys and lanes, and secret hiding 
places of the region; and well it was received, 
for when the day arrived, the room was filled 
with ragged and barefooted children. 

The School thus originating, has continued ever 
since, and now numbers more than two hundred, 
with an average attendance of one hundred and 
fifty. 

In its general appearance, and the progress of 
the classes, the school will hold an honorable 
comparison with any school in the city, made up 
of similar materials. 

Little Maggie proved to be bright, and became 
quite an intelligent girl. She learned to sing sweet- 


ly. 

” Her father and mother had been drunkards for 
forty years. She induced Mr, Pease to go and see 
her mother. The mother was helped, and was 
soon able to help herself and, finally, came with 
Maggie to live in the “Home,” which was opened 
soon afte r. 

They were taken into the country, for a while, 

by aman who needed their services, and at the 

close of the engagement returned to the “House 
of Industry,” as ‘the “Home” has latte ‘rly been call- 
ed, 

The father was a through-bred drunkard, even 
at the “Points.” He lingered about his wife and 
daughter, ashamed and lonely, perhaps cherishing 
some indefinite longings for a more decent life. 

Ile came at length to the Temperance meetings, 
and finally pledged himself not to drink. He 
went then to live in the “House.” The mother 
and child wept over him tears of joy, and he stood 
fast by his pledge. 

There seemed a Providence in his reform at this 
precise time, for, in a few days the mother, ona 
Sunday, fell dee ad. Any but an iron heart would 
have melted at the sight, as the husband and lit- 
tle Maggie stood bending over the dead wife and 
mother, one renewing his vows of fidelity to Tem- 
perance, and the other wringing her hands and call- 
ing upon her mother “to speak to her own dear 
Maggie.” 

More than two years have passed since this sad 
affliction fell on this little family. The father still 
lives a temperate life ; little Maggie is at school, an 
intelligent and interesting girl.—Student. 








The following story, taken from the Syracuse 
Evening Chronicle, furnishes an impressive illus- 
tration of the value of self-possession and obedi- 
ence, in circumstances of danger. 

The Way to Do It. 


About a week ago, a party of young men went 
out bathing. The spot selected was a large mill- 
pond, in the county of Bedford. The pond was 
about fifteen feet deep. After swimming about 
awhile, four of the party got into a rickety old 
boat and attempted to paddle across the pond.— 
Of these four, two had just learned to swim; the 
third could not swim at all; the fourth, Mr. L., 
was an excellent swimmer. They had gotten 
about fifty yards from shore, when the boat began 
to sink, and there occurred the most thrilling 
scene it was ever our lot to record. Mr. L., in 
hopes that the boat might sustain one, jumped 
out and told those who could swim to do the 
same. They did so, and made for the shore, leav- 
ing Mr. L. alone with the young man who could 
nut swim. Seeing that the boat must sink, Mr. 
L. said, ‘W., keep perfectly cool, do just as T bid 
you—I am a good swimmer and can save you; 
but if you sutler yourself to become frightened, 
we will both be drowned; for I will never leave 
you.’ Hardly had he spoken the words when 
down went the boat, and Mr. L.. seizing his com- 
panion, who displayed almost as much coolness as 
himself, by the hair, commenced swimming for 
the shore. 

He had proceeded but a short distance when he 
became fatigued, and attempted to relieve him- 
self, by changing his position. In doing so, he 
had to let go of his companion, who instinctively 
clasped him, and both instantly sank to the bot- 
tom. Perfectly self-possessed, Mr. L. inflated his 
lungs before going down, and, as they arose, re- 
newed his grasp upon W. and .again struck out 
for shore. He had gotten about half way when 
he again became fatigued, and down they both 
went a second time, Mr. L. inflating his lungs as 
before. Still perfectly cool, as they reached’ the 
surface, he, for the third time, renewed his efforts 
to reach the bank, and for the third time they 
both sank to the bottom. Finding that he had 
no longer strength to swim, Mr. L., while under 
the water, his lungs still full of air, and his intel- 
lect undisturbed, attempted to push W. to the 
shore. As he did so he struck a stump, and from 
this stump a sand-bar led to the edge of the pond, 
just where the other members of the party were 
standing, paralyzed with fear. To get upon the 
stump, to raise W. out of the water, and to call 





for assistance, was the work of a moment. They 





were saved. 
to Mr. L. for the cool courage and magnanimity 
displayed on this occasion; nor is W. undeserving | . 
of credit, for although completely strangled with 
water and barely conscious, he still resolutely 
obeyed the instructions of his preserver; and thus, 
owing to the self-possession of the one and the 
obedience of the other, they were enabled to save 
themselves from an untimely death. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


A Fragment. 


To know thee as thou art in Heaven, 
And feel thy quickening power— 

To breathe the love that’s freely given, 
To influence every hour— 


FOR 


Is life, and hope—is joy, and peace-- 
Is Heaven on earth begun : 

We live to learn that thou art Love ; 
So let thy will be done. 


Thy music breathes in air around—- 
Calm thoughts, that angels hear ; 
And gently from the soul within, 
Removes each boding fear. 


Satan, Life’s conquered foe, is bound : 
Death cannot hold us now ; 
For Heaven's great gift, ‘ eternal life.’ 
Smooths every wrinkled brow. 
Lured from the world by love divine, 
.4t home thy work’s begun : 
Truth binds our willing souls to thine-- 
In spirit we are one. 

A. E, P. C. 
Oneida, August 6, 1853. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — 


nnn. 





“Woon the reasoning of the following 

correspondent to all. 
FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Ne wark, Aug. 6, 1853. 

—In respect to writing, I have been 
in bondage to the idea that my limited 
education incapacitated me for service in 
this department. But I have made up 
my mind that the first thing I ought to 
do is to put what amount of capital I 
have on hand into immediate circulation. 
If my capital is small, I must not mind 
it, but comfort myself with the thought 
that God is generous, and requires of me 
according to what I have, and not accord- 
ing to what I have not. If I am a child, 
like a kind Father he gives me work that 
is adapted to my capacity, and does not 
expect me to do the work ofa man. The 
next thing to be done, is to be willing to 
act in the capacity of a child, not assum- 
ing to be a man when [ am not. And if 
in a faithful, docile spirit, I improve the 
talent that God has given me—if I ama 
faithful steward of his grace, I have the 
assurance that I shall add other talents 
to those I already possess, and enter into 
the joy of my Lord. For the promise is, 
‘To him that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance; but from 
him that hath not, shall be taken away, 
even that he hath.’ 

The three servants described in one of 
Christ’s parables are cases illustrative of 
faithful and unfaithful stewardship, and 
the results of both courses. The one who 
received but one talent evidently consid- 
ered it a small affair—entirely too small 
an investment to commence business with. 
Very likely he thought, and said to him- 
self, that if he had received as much as 
his two fellow-servants, he might have 
done a prosperous business, and doubled 
his money as they did. So I imagine it 
is now with many persons about writing 
for the paper. They say, ‘ If I could only 
write as well as such a one, it would be |? 
some object. But with my weak capaci- 
y and limited education, I cannot think 
of writing for publication” But Paul 
says that in comparing ourselves among 
ourselves, and measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, we are not wise. And by the 
grace of God, I will not do so any more, 
but will try to be faithful in my steward- 
ship, and coéperate with you in your la- 
bor of love. Yours truly, 

S. W. Nasu. 


¥ROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida, Aug. 9, 1853. 

—I rejoice in the Circular more and 
more as a medium through which we can 
have fellowship one with another, and 
with all who have obtained like precious 
faith. Through this medium we know 
one another in the truest sense, ‘ not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 

The subject of criticism, presented in a 
late article, entitled ‘Purifying Processes,’ 
was edifying and encouraging. Much 


Too much praise cannot be awarded 





experience has shown us that the spirit 
of criticism is our best friend. My heart 
is being stirred up more and more with 
eratitude, that we have such a living, 
vital power amongst us, and that we are 
learning to receive and appreciate it, as 
heaven’s gift tous. ‘Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” It is by the 
agency of the spirit of criticism that 
Christ’s prayer, ‘that we all may be one,’ 
will be fulfilled on the earth. Instead of 
sinking us down into shame and disgrace 
by the exposure of our faults, and. old 
habits that we have inherited, it gives us 
justification and separates us ‘from them, 
Iti is by this spirit that our hearts are 
‘sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water.’ It is 
the secret of the steady growth of love 
and union that exists among us. Paul 
found it good to ‘ reprove, rebuke, exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine.’— 
We find in all his epistles, that he made 
use of the most faithful criticism, at the 
same time that his heart was full of love. 
By it the church was knit together in love, 
and full assurance of faith. I desire to 
thank God for a new appreciation of crit- 
icism. In offering ourselves freely to it, 
I believe we shall come into sympathy 
with the Primitive church, and the whole 
family of the redeemed. 
M. E. Newnouss. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Barnstable, August 9, 1853. 

—I can speak to you to-day, from a 
heart filled with gratitude to God for the 
rich benefactions of his love in Christ Je- 
sus, Which flow through him to us, with 
an abundance which makes glad the City 
of our God, Having obtained help of God 
I stand, and trust T shall forever stand, 
and be made able to show forth His pow- 
er, who hath called me according to his 
purpose. Oh, from what depths of folly 
and misery Iam saved! His loving-kind 
ness oh how great—and his mercy, it en- 
dureth forever! Rejoice not against me, 
Oh mine enemy—though I fall seven times 
I shall rise again. Do you say why? Be- 
cause He hath set his love upon me; _be- 
cause He hath called me according to his 
purpose; because He hath chosen me be- 
fore the foundation of the world. From 
a vacillating, unstable course, I am led to 
plant my feet upon the Rock Christ Jesus, 
in whom and by whom my goings are es- 
tablished, and new songs put into my 
heart and mouth, even songs of rejoicing 
and strength. Praies God, Oh my soul, 
for gre iter is he that is in you, than they 
that can be against you. Tf hear a voice 
saying, ‘ Arise and be an earnest, sane, 
and practical woman, 
faith” Joyfully I recognize the power 
and hear the voice which commands and 
it stands fast—which speaks and it is 
done. Through Christ strengthening me, 
[ can do all that he requireth. 

—I am surprised that there should be 
a reader of the Circular, who would re- 
tard the publication of a daily paper. All 
that has prevented my expressions of 
gratitude for the prospect of such an 
event, is a painful and humiliating con- 
sciousness, that I draw so largely, and 
contribute so scantily to swell the re- 
squrees which are indispensable to the 

realization of the gift so great. Pray what 
invaluable reading does your correspon- 
dent find so broadcast? I for one can say, 
the gist and marrow of all reading, the 
Scriptures not excepted, are found com- 
pressed, as it were, 
the Circular. My prayer, my exultant, 
faith reaches forward to the not-far-dis- 
tant time, when from that little mustard 
seed, the literature of heaven and earth 
combined will spring up to save, to heal, 
and to bless myriads who are now desti- 
tute of the bread of life. Yours in gos- 
a affection, Mary Tosry 





even a@ woman of 
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“barvees Receivep.—S. D. Reed; G. W. Rob- 
inson; D. Long; H. N. Leet; H. Close; J. Mabie, 
P. M; Rt. Kenyon; 8. 0. Hitchcock ; H. A. Sill; L. 
Hi. Bradley. 
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